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i very obscure one, and every one who speculates upon it 
likes his own theory better than his predecessors. But let 
| us see what they amount to. 
Dr. B.—We cannot enter into a discussion of their 
ECONOMY. merits, for it would lead us too far into the science of 
(By a Physician of Portland.) 1 sounds. It may be remarked, merely, that it is certain, 
|| that these ligaments—the vocal chords—do vibrate when 
Vorcr. Dr. B.—We must now turn our attention to || the voice is produced, and that they either produce, or es- 
the Voice, — of the pooped mm —, | sentially affect the sound. But the organ of voice cannot 
included among t _ he’ ¢ fro pee. 1|| be called a flute, a violin, nor clarionet ;—it is a larynx, 
Gating Ge veletices of Ge asian! WHR the caterne’ || .., inctument whith ext hes 9s yet but imperfectly imita- 
world, and is possessed By man in common with many of | ted 
the inferior cnimele. ; roe 4 | Forming now in your mind a distinct idea of the human 
Emily.—Do you mean seriously that voice is pomemse || larynx, you will readily understand the points of resem- 
by tentes? “If co, I have never been so fortunate as tp 'blance and difference between it and those of the inferior 


The author of the following has permitted me to borrow 
one more chapter from his work, before it is published. 
N. 
CONVERSATIONS ON THE ANIMAL 











the summit Of the wind-pipe. The former parts have — 
been called by anatomists, the inferior larynx ; the latter 
part, the superior larynx, as if there were really two lar- 
ynxes in birds. 

Emily.—But in which of them, pray, is the voice 
formed ? 

Dr. B.—It is the opinion of Cuvier that it is formed in 
the inferior larynx alone. He cut off the wind-pipe of a 
black-bird near its middle, and then shook him, in the 


} same way as he would have done to make him cry in the 


natural state. His cries were very perceptible, though 
much more feeble than before. The same experiment was 
performed on a mag-pye,—it continued to cry, and its cries 
were not less intense than in its natural state. 

Emily.—I1 have heard before of hens and turkeys ut- 





hear them speak, though I am conscious some of their || 


speeches are recorded in Gay’s Fables, and sundry spelling- 
books. 

Dr. B.—Your pleasantry all happens to be made at 
your own expense, for you have mistaken voice for lan- 
guage—two very different things. The latter refers to ar- 
ticulate sounds expressive of definite ideas, and is indeed 
the prerogative of man ; the former includes all sounds 
made when the air passes through the wind-pipe, either to 
or from the lungs, and is possessed by all animals, and 
those only, that are provided with lungs. In this figure 
you see that the trachea is surmounted by a sort of capa- 
cious box formed by thick cartilaginous walls. This part 
is called the larynz, or organ of voice. It is this which 
forms the prominence in the front of the neck, called the 
Adam’s apple. 

Emily.—What a whimsical name for an organ of the 
body. Pray, what did it originate from ? 

Dr. B.—There is a story recorded by some of the old | 
anatomists, that when Adam swallowed the apple it stuck | 
in his throat, and produced this prominence that has ever | 
since been faithfully transmitted to his posterity. 

Emily.—A fact well remembered, and ought to be | 
borne in mind when the curiosity of our common mother | 
is made the subject,of witticism. 


| 





Dr. B.—The larynx is provided with a number of mus- | 


| animals, Among the mammiferous animals, there is not || tering hoarse cries, after their heads were cut off, but never 
one whose larynx is not provided with the same apparatus || jmugined it was a fact observed by physiologists, and ex- 


as man’s ; while in many we find parts which he has not. | 
So that with more means, most of these animals produce 
only harsh and disagreeable sounds. 

Emily.—If then their larynx is formed like man’s, 
| how are we to account for their inability to produce ar- 
| ticulate sounds. I had always supposed that they were 
| destitute of some parts of the vocal organs. 

Dr. B.—All that we can say about the matter is, that 
the function of voice is not needed by them, and therefore 
they are not provided with it,—they can gratify all their 
natural wants, and fulfil the purposes of their being per- 
fectly well without it. 

In some of the Apes, the vocal organs have a curious 
structure. There is connected with the larynx, a bony, or | 
a membranous sac, either single and placed in the middle 
of the neck, or as in some species double, one on each | 
side extending the whole length of the neck. From these | 
sacs there is always a free communication with the cavity | 
of the larynx. 

Emily.—May not the inability of uttering sounds in 
these creatures, be attributed to this arrangement ? Or is it 
| solely the result of moral causes ? 








Dr. B.—When this peculiarity of structure was first | 
| brought to light, philosophers thought they had found out 


| plained by anatomical reasons. 


Dr. B.—This structure produces a remarkable difference 
between the voice of birds and other animals. In the lat- 
ter, the voice being formed at the top of the wind-pipe, it 
|cannot be modified by its length or size ; while in birds, 

the voice being formed at the bottom of the wind-pipe, it 
| is necessarily modified by the length and size of this part, 
and of the opening at top, for it must traverse all this space 
| before it can come to the mouth. 

Emily.—And is it found to be the case that those with 
'long wind-pipes have the most intense and shrillest voices, 
| and those with short wind-pipes, have hoarse and limited 
'yoices? For the longer a tube is, you know, through 
which a sound passes, the higher will be its pitch. 
| Dr. B.—This fact is confirmed satisfactorily by observa- 
'tion—that the pitch of the voice in different birds, bears a 
direct proportion to the length of the wind-pipe: 

In the vocal organs of birds, we find some curious forms 
| of structure, which so far as we are acquainted with the 
‘subject, do not seem to have any particular purpose. 
| Some of the Gallinacee order among which we may men- 
| tion the domestic cock, the pheasant, and some wild ducks, 
| have large inflated pouch ted with the inferior 
larynx, and communicating freely with it. Here is the 








cles, the uso of which is to move it as a whole, or its ‘| for certain the true reason why apes do not speak, but larynx of a wild duck, differing very little, however, from 


different parts on one another. 
the pharynx by a longitudinal slit, or chink, called the 
chink of the glottis, about eight lines in length, and two 
or three in width. 


these. 


Emily.—lit is this chink which is covered by the epi- || . : 
glottis, and is closed in the act of swallowing, I believe. ||. Sully arn does ts arrangement affect the produc- 
tion of sounds in these animals ? 


Dr. B.—The same ; at its inferior portion, we find two | ; ; 1 
broad ligaments stretching across, one from each side, and i Dr . B.—The voice of those with the bony box, is ex- || 
leaving between, a longitudinal slit opposite to and very i ceedingly intense and disagreeable. The Alouatte and | 


similar to that of the glottis. ‘These ligaments can be re- || 2u0rine, two species in South America, have long attracted | 


It opens at the top into || further researches proved that there existed many species | that of our domestic duck. In some river-birds, the wind~ 
i of apes in whom this peculiarity is not found ; and yet 
| they seemed to be just as destitute of the art of speech as specimen of this structure in the wind-pipe of a crane, 
|| where its convolutions are contained within the sternum or 
! 


pipe is convoluted or coiled round upon itself. Here is a 


breastbone. In some other species, however, it is not en- 
closed in the sternum. What is a little remarkable, this 
structure is sometimes possessed by one sex and not the 


other, of the same species. 
Emily.—These birds should have, according to the 





laxed or made tense, and are set into rapid vibrations when 
the air rushes through them. 


Such is the structure of the organ of voice ; yet simple | 
as it is, the mechanism of this function is far from being | 
established. It is agreed on all hands, that the voice is 
formed at the moment when the air traverses the larynx, 
but physiologists are not agreed as to the part which these 
ligaments act. Some have supposed that while vibrating, 
they produce sounds like the strings of a violin, and have 
given them the name of vocal chords. Others have com- 
pared them to the reed of a clarionet ; while some have 
supposed that the sound is produced, not by the vibrations 
of these ligaments, but merely by the rushing of the air 
through the narrow opening of the glottis ; by these the 
larynx has been compared to a flute. 

Emily.—The truth is, I suppose, that the subject is a 





the attention of travellers, by the intensity and harshness | 
of their cries, and hence have received the name of How- 
lers. ‘* Their cry, or rather horrible rattling scream which | 
they make, may well inspire terror, and seems as if the | 


habitants together.’’ 

In the larynx of the dog, sheep, cat, ox, &c. we find 
the same number of parts, and the same arrangement as in 
man,—the principal difference being in the width and 
thickness of the ligaments, and in the shape of the epi- 
glottis. 

The larynx of birds differs from those already described 
chiefly in this, that the vocal chords and proper cavity of 
the larynx is in the chest—in the lower part of the wind- 
pipe, just where it divides into the bronchie to go to the 
lungs, and the chink of the glottis of course being still at 








principles we laid down just now, a remarkably intense 
and powerful voice. How does this deduction correspond 
with the facts ? 

Dr. B.—The voice in nearly all those birds whose wind- 


. . ‘ . || pipe is convoluted in this way, is uncommonly harsh and 
Sen ae rimecehe —cinpeenty ree ateapertnantyery toon } disagreeable, and not very powerful. But you must recol- 


lect that it is not solely on the length of the wind-pipe 
that the intensity and volume of the sound depend. It has 
been found by Mr. Hunter that in singing-birds, the loud- 
est songsters have the strongest muscles connected with 
their vocal organs. The English lark whose voice is so 
intense that it may be heard after he has risen in:the sky 
out of sight, has the most powerful muscles of all the sing- 
ing-birds. 

The organs of voice in reptiles are much less complica- 
ted in their construction than in all other animals, and 





hence their voice consists of a mere croaking, hissing 
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sound. In the adder, viper, and the serpents in general, 
we find only a glottis, and of course, the voice is imper- 
fect in proportion to the imperfection of the organ. Ser- 
pents are not known to utter any other sounds than mere 
hisses, and those only when enraged. The tortoises sag 
to be unable to utter any sound whatever. 

Emily.—The Frogs have no reason to complain that 
nature has not blessed them with vocal powers of no con- 
temptible strength and volume. 

Dr. B.—Having now spoken of those ‘ various instru- 
ments with which, animals, each playing his part, perform 
the great concert of nature,’’ we shall speak more partic- 
ularly, to continue the figure, of the music itself. Man, 
like other animals, is capable of uttering cries, by which 
he expresses his most simple instinctive wants and pas- 
sions. 

Emily.—For this reason, the ery is termed the natural 
voice. I suppose being the gift of nature, and common to 
the new-born babe as well as the adult in years. 

Dr. B.—In contradistinction to this, is what is called ‘ 
the acquired voice, including speech and singing. ‘‘ Cries 
generally include the most intense sounds, that the voice 
is capable of forming, and are characterized by a peculiar 
tone which easily distinguishes them from all other sounds. 
They establish important relations between man and his 
fellow-creatures. A cry of joy imparts pleasure, a cry of 
grief excites pity, and the cry excited by fear carries terror 
to a distance.’’ In whatever situation man is found, he is 
capable of uttering cries. The new-born infant, the de- 
crepit old man, the deaf person, and the ideot, are all capa- 
ble of uttering cries ; and we must therefore consider this 
function as essentially depending on organization. The 
social wants and passions not being inseparably connected 
with organization, have no peculiar cries. 


Man, in a state of society, endowed with reason and || 


the sense of hearing, soon perceives that his fellow-crea- 
tures utter other sounds than mere cries, and by imitation 
he is enabled to make similar sounds. This is called ac- 
quired voice, and inasmuch as it is the result of hearing, 


and of an intellectual effort, the deaf child, as he never 


hears, cannot imitate the sounds of others ; nor can the || 


ideot, for he is incapable of establishing any relations be- 
tween the sounds he hears and those he is able to pro- 
duce. 

Emily.—Have the deaf and dumb the organ of hear- 
ing only defective ? 
also defective. 

Dr. B.—No—their vocal organs are perfectly sound, 
but remain forever in complete inactivity, because they are 
never stimulated by the wish of uttering sounds. 

Emily.—I had no idea that speech is so exclusively a 
thing of imitation. A person then who should be secluded 
from all society from infancy, would be destitute of the 
power of speech. 


I presumed their vocal organs were 


Dr. B.—Not precisely so, neither, for the power of | 


hearing still remaining, he could not help becoming ac- 
quainted with some ‘kind of sounds. Hence he would be 
capable of uttering articulate sounds, though they would 
be obscure and unintelligible to every body else. Every 
individual speaks the language that he has learnt from 
others ; in the situation you refer to, he could learn no 
known language, but would form one of his own, though 
it would amount to nothing more than a confused jumble 
of strange sounds. However, to remove all doubt from 
your mind, let me relate a curious story illustrative of this 
doctrine, which I have on undoubted authority. 

Several years ago, there lived in the county of Washing- 
ton, State of Maine, a family, of which the children, 
thongh having the sense of hearing perfectly, and being 
apparently as active and intelligent as other children, could 
not talk. They lived in a thinly inhabited part of the 
country, and at two or three miles’ distance from any 
other family. The father at length grew very anxious, 
fearing there was a physical defect in their vocal organs, 
and requested some intelligent gentlemen in a neighbouring 
town, to examine the children, and say whether any thing 
could be done for their relief. These gentlemen accord. 


ingly went and found the children active, sprightly, and 
able to understand whatever was said to them, as far as 
any children could be expected to, who had lived in such 
seclusion from the rest of the world. The oldest one was 
thirteen years old and could pronounce distinctly several 
common words and phrases, as yes sir—no sir—milk— 
bread—door, &c. and so could the next oldest ; but they 
were incapable of pronouncing any sentence of six words. 
What was remarkable, they had a language of their 
own, which consisted of signs and a jumble of articulate 
sounds not belonging to any known language, and by 
these means, they could easily carry on a conversation 
with each other. The true solution of this strange affair 
soon suggested itself to the gentlemen present. ‘They 
knew that both the parents—very honest and industrious 
people—were remarkable for their taciturnity,—they never 
spoke except when it was absolutely necessary to speak, 


Emily.—But do not the various inflections of the voice 
set down by writers on elocution, show that something of 
this kind may be done ? 

Dr. B.—It is trae they do, but in a very imperfect 
way.—Singing, like speech, is the effect of a state of so- 
ciety, and supposes the existence of hearing and intelli- 
gence. Of all instruments which the musical art employs, 
the human larynx is indisputably the most perfect. It can- 
not have escaped your observation, that in men, the lar- 
ynx is much more prominent than in women ; indeed it is 
rarely conspicuous in females, except in such as have been 
wasted by disease. You may also have observed that the 
voice of the adult male is an octave lower than the voice 
of females and boys. 

Emily.—I have always observed this difference, but 
never thought of asking the cause of it, purely, I believe, 





and then they practised the most rigid economy in the use 
of words. It was directly explained to their parents, that | 
the children could not talk for a very good reason—they | 
never had an opportunity to learn—they never had heard 
any body talk. The father was therefore persuaded to re- 
move with his family to his native town in Massachusetts, 
where his children would necessarily meet with other chil- | 
dren, from whom they would learn to talk. This he did, | 
and in a short time his children talked as well as others. 
Emily.—A curious story indeed, and with few parallels 
I suspect. It reminds me of one, however, of a similar | 
nature, which I have read in some history of the Egyptians. 


| The king of the Egyptians ordered a couple of young chil- 


| dren to be confined alone, and supplied with proper nour- 

ishment, but to hear the sound of no human voice, for the 

purpose of seeing what language they would use, and 

| hence which was the most ancient nation. After a time, 
it was found that they frequently exclaimed bekkos, a 

| word which it was ascertained meant bread in the Phrygian 

| language ; hence it was concluded that the Phrygians were 

| the most ancient people. The author remarked that they 

| probably learnt this sound from the goats which supplied | 

| them with milk. 

Dr. B.—It is hardly necessary I should remind you, 
that articulation is performed not in the larynx, but in the 
| mouth by the aid of the tongue, teeth and lips. It is pe- | 
| culiar to man, though imitated to a certain extent by par- | 
| rots, and some ingenious mechanical inventions, a speci- 
| men of which has been lately exhibited in this country by 
| Mr. Maelzel. 
Emily.—You allude to the little doll-like figures that 
| uttered papa—but I did not suppose there was any thing 
| very wonderful in this. 

Dr. B.—Mechanicians have considered the imitation of 
| the human voice by mechanical contrivances, as one of 
the most masterly efforts of art. M. Kemperlin the origi- 
| nal inventor of the Automaton Chess Player, succeeded in 
constructing a figure which would utter a continued sen- | 
tence, but the manner in which he obtained this result is | 
now not known. | 

The elementary sounds which the vocal organs produce | 
are very few in number, not more than twenty, and some 
reduce them to ten. These sounds by their various com- 
binations make up those compound sounds of which every 
language is formed. 

Emily.—In the same manner, I suppose, that seven | 
notes in music are made capable of expressing every varie- 
ty of harmony that has been, or can be made. 

Dr. B.—In' our own language, the elementary sounds 
amount to twenty-four, though some of them are but slight 
modifications of others. The vowels, a, e,i, 0, u, are 
formed by the chink of the glottis alone ; the guttural, h, 
ch, p, g, h, are formed in the throat, which is assisted in 
some degree by the chink of the glottis ; the nasal, as m, 
n, are formed near the nasal fosse ; the lingual, as l, r, 
chiefly by the tongue ; the /abial, by the lips, as b, p, f, », 
w ; and dental by the teeth, as c, d, t, z. 

The voice of speech like the natural voice, consists of 
sounds not easily appreciated, that is, not easily reduced to 














because it is so common a fact. I suppose that the organs 
are differently formed, are they not ? 

Dr. B.—They differ principally in their size—being less 
in females than in men ; of course, the voice will be a lit- 
| tle higher, reasoning on mechanieal principles. The ex- 
| tent or compass of the human voice in well-formed sounds, 
| seldom exceeds ten notes ; but the compass of the male 
| voice may be extended four or five notes by the use of 
| what is called the falsetto, which resembles the treble 

voice. 
Emily.—Voices not only differ in pitch, and intensity, 
| but every one has its own peculiar tone, which distinguish- 
es it from all others, so that we remember a person’s voice 
as long as we do his countenance. Besides, the voice, 
| generally speaking, is distinguished by other characters,— 





| there are strong voices ; soft, harsh, flexible, melodious . 


voices, &c. Are all these the result of organization ? 

Dr. B.—Undoubtedly, the great diversity in pitch, tone, 
and character of the voice, results mainly from diversity in 
the structure of the vocal organs, though some change in 
this respect, may be effected by education. 

Emily.—The different degrees of excellence with which 
people sing, are also, I suppose, to be attributed to the or- 
| ganization of the vocal organs. 

Dr. B.—To a certain extent they are, but not entirely. 
| The power of singing, that is of producing the notes of the 

musical seale correctly in various combinations, depends on 

the accuracy of the ear—the intellectual ear, I mean, or as 

the Phrenologists would say, the organ of tune. 'The 
| perception of musical sounds evidently belongs to a distinct 
| intellectual faculty, for the ear may be able to distinguish 
very accurately common sounds, and yet the individual be 
| insensible to the perception of musical sounds. 








Emily.—And yet we hear it observed every day, that 


| this or that person has no voice for singing. 

Dr. B.—Such language is incorrect, for if a person can 
| talk, he can utter the notes of music, and this is all that is 
| required of the voice in singing. A person’s voice may be 
| harsh, weak, or unpleasant in any way, but if the musical 
| taste be good, the voice is always capable of intonating 
correctly within certain limits. In good singers, indeéd, 
the vocal organs exist in a state of great perfectiqn, so that 
the mere sound of their voice imparts a pleasurable sensa- 
tion to the physical ear. But the most wonderful perfec- 
tion of the vocal organs, is probably found in ventrilo- 
quists. 

Emily.—I am glad that you are going to speak before 
we quit this subject, of ventriloquism. Do explain wherein 
consists the secret of this curious art. It would appear at 
first sight, that these persons had some peculiarity of con- 
struction in their vocal organs, but I believe this is not the 
case. The name ventriloquism would indicate that the 
voice is formed in the abdomen. 

Dr. B.—This name was given to it when a great mis- 
take prevailed in regard to its nature, and is altogether im- 
proper now. The voice of the ventriloquist in fact, is for- 





med in the larynx, as in ordinary speech. You recollect 
when we were speaking of the sense of hearing, it was ob- 
served that we easily learnt to distinguish the distance and 
direction of sounds by a certain peculiarity of tone not 





a definite scale, as are the sounds of the voice of song. 


easily described. ‘The sound of a person’s voice undergoes 
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different modifications according as it is near or at a dis- 
tance, comes from above or below, from a room or the 
open air, &e. Now the ventriloquist having the organ of 
voice in great perfection, and having been accustomed for 
a long time, to pay particular attention to the difference 
between these various modifications, becomes able at last, 
to imitate them so perfectly as to deceive the most wary. 
Thus he knows very well how a voice sounds which comes 
from the opposite side of the room, and his endeavour is 
to imitate that sound. If he succeeds, it will seem to 
come from that quarter, though it is indifferent where he 
may be placed. If other delusions are made use of, the 
deception is still more complete. ‘‘ In one respect,’’ says 
Majendie, ‘‘ this art is to the ear, what painting is to the 
eye.””, 

Emily.—What wonderful results will not education pro- 
duce, with some of our physical organs! Who, on hear- 
ing the voice of ventriloquism for the first time, would at- 
tribute it to this cause ! 








Dr. B.—No one, we may safely say, for almost every 
possible theory wasstarted, before the true one was sug- 
gested. But in all this perhaps there is nothing more 
strange, than the power by which hunters imitate the voi- 


1 important purpose in the economy of the birds themselves, 
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Dr. B.—So it would seem ; but most unluckily, four or 
five years ago (these experiments were performed in the 
last century) an intermeddling naturalist took it into his 
head to institute a series of similar experiments, and lo ! 
their results were just the reverse. How to reconcile them, 
is more than we know, so that for the present we must be 
content to have no opinion on the subject. 

Emily.—Verily, I think we are like the metaphysical 
ass between two bundles of hay, starving to death for lack 
of a sufficient motive to prefer one to the other. 








Dr. B.—How birds originally came by the notes which 
are now peculiar to each species, we do not know ; nor do 
we know why every nation has its peculiar language and 
music. The power of singing belongs to but few species of 
birds, and is mostly confined to the males. In their wild 
state they do not generally sing more than ten weeks in the 
year. 

Emily.—Now, however agreeable all this singing may 
| be to us who hear it, I cannot for my life comprehend what 


is answered by it. 


Dr. B.—It would puzzle a wiser head than mine to en- 





ces of animals, and thus decoy them to their snares. 


We might here conclude the subject of the voice, but | his partner, during the tedious process of incubation. But 
as many interesting observations on the voice of birds have | surely this motive cannot induce birds kept in cages to sing 


been recorded, I cannot help making you acquainted with 
a few of them. 


Emily.—Do by all means—for who that has heard the 
sweet voices of these little songsters, can find any infor- 
mation relative te them tedious or uninstructive. 

Dr. B.—To chirp is the figst sound which a young bird 
utters, as a cry for food, and is different in all nestlings ; so 
that the hearer may distinguish of what species the birds 
are, though the nest hangs out of sight. This cry is very 
weak and querulous: it is dropped entirely as the bird 
grows stronger, nor is it afterwards mingled with its song. 


The call of a bird is that sound which the bird is able 
to make when about a month old ; it is in most instances, 
a repetition of one and the same note, is retained during 
life, and is generally common to both male and female. 
This stage in the notes of birds, is called recording, and 
is the first attempt of the nestling to sing,—it may be aptly 
compared to the first attempts of the child to talk. At first 
we are not able to perceive the least rndiment of the future 
song, but as the bird grows older and stronger, we see what 
he is aiming at. When the nestling is once sure of his 
strain, he commonly raises his voice, and sings out boldly ; 
but he hurries over those parts of which he is not perfect 


master, lowering his voice as if he could not yet satisfy | 


himself, and did not wish to be héard. The young bird 
commonly continues to record for ten or eleven months, 
when he is able to execute every part of his song, which 
afterwards continues fixed, and is scarcely ever altered. 
When the bird is thus perfect in his lesson, he is said to 
sing his song round. 

Emily.—Every species, I believe, has its own peculiar 
song—does this difference of song depend on a specific dif- 
ference in the stracture of the vocal organs ? 

Dr. B.—\t would seem very rational to suppose, that 
the physical organs being different, the sounds they produce 
would be so of course. Yet it has been said that the song 
of birds is no more innate, than language in man, but de- 
pends on the master under which they are bred—so far at 
least as their organs will enable them to imitate the sounds 
they hear. In proof of this opinion, many experiments have 
been related, in which birds have been taken from the nest 
while quite young, and removed to those of a different spe- 
cies. The results were that the birds thus removed, had 


the song of their foster-parents, and not of their own spe- 
cies. 


Emily.—These experiments then are perfectly satisfac- 
tory, I should think, in proving the trath of the Opinion, 
that their songs are learnt and not innate. 








lighten you on this point. It has been supposed that the 
| motive of the male bird in singing, is to amuse and solace 


| as they do, nine or ten months in the year. 

Emily.—How accurate too, is the ear of singing birds ! 
They readily learn any song from one another, and learn 
many of our common tunes from the flute or flageolet. I 
saw, two or three months ago in Boston, several robins, 
which an old man had taught to sing Yankee Doodle per- 
fectly. The mocking bird will sing almost any short strain 
after hearing it once or twice, and I have known a parrot, 
which is not a singing bird, sing part of a catch with perfect 
accuracy. Instances of Canary and other birds learning 
| our music, are very common. 








the original projector, is now vested a general su- 
pervision of the affairs of the Institution, and the 
governing measures under the new organization, 
are such throughout, as to deserve a further addi- 
tion of the public confidence. 


In the police and government, as well as in the 
general course of instruction, there has been a revis- 
ion so far as judicious policy has seemed to require. 
It has been justly remarked in a late exposition of 
the system here now pursued, that “so far as re- 
gards the acquisition of a thorough and practical 
knowledge of those branches of science which are 
essential to the scholar, the man of business and 
the professional man, few, if any of the numerous 
seminaries in our country offer to the student great- 
er advantages. The simultaneous cultivation of 
the moral, intellectual and physical powers, and the 
incorporation of military exercises, and military 
science as constituent parts of the system, give this 
institution a decided preference. Let this system 
have its direct and appropriate operation and effect, 
and its tendency is, more than that of any other, to 
produce the great desideratum of ancient times, 
less anxiously sought indeed, but not less important 
in our day—a sound mind in a sound body.” That 
spirit of enquiry which prevails in an important de- 
gree as regards improvement in the general mode 
of education pursued in the principal seniinaries of 
our country, is but too moderate in its progress. 
Wide as the field is for improvement, and radical 
as are the defects in the popular or leading system 
of the day, still there is a lingering in that long beat- 
en path, which ought now to be extinct, we would 
almost say even to the smallest vestige. Our sys- 
tem of instruction is required to be made practical 

















Dr. B.—But the accuracy of a bird’s ear appears still 
more remarkable in this fact—-that they always sing in the 
same key ; and it is owing to this that we never hear a bird | 
unable to complete his strain, as we often are, by taking a 
pitch above or below the compass of the voice. 


Emily.—Have there been any attempts made to reduce | 
their songs to our musical notation? It would be quite | 


play them on the piano. 








Dr. B.—Such attempts have been frequently made, but 
| in most instances an insurmountable difficulty is found in 
1 the minuteness of their intervals. The smallest interval in 


| Common use in music, you know, is the semi-tone, and al- | 


—physical education must be incorporated with 
mental—the rising youth of our country should be 
indulged if strongly bent forward in any chosen 
course, and led on free from the shackles of the 
customary classical arrangement, wherein the ar- 
dour of a devoted spirit is continually held in check, 
and burthened not only by an excess of multifarious 
requirements, but by too much of that which the 


pleasant to have the songs of some birds written out, and | student himself is conscious can never benefit him 


in after life. In the scientific department, instead 
of a limited stock of dry theory alone, practical sci- 
lence should be held highest and most leading in 
| importance. The closet serves well for feeding and 


cultivating a literary taste, and for scientific inves- 





, though much smaller intervals are used in harmony, they 
| are not easily appreciated in a simple melody—probably on 
|| account of our being so accustomed to the grosser intervals. 
| In some instances, however, we find no difficulty in writing 
| the notes of birds on our staff. The song of the cuckoo, is 
| a well known and striking instance of this, in which the 
interval of Minor Third occurs. But our time is too far 
gone, to say any more on this subject. 








We are glad to hear from this writer. N. 


Mr. Neau,—You are an advocate on the side of 
general utility, and of practicable improvement— 
may I therefore ask of you a notice of Taz Ament- 
can Literary, ScientiFic, anp Mizitary Acap- 
EMY. ° 


This Institution was, several years since, perma- 
nently located at Middletown, Con. The merits of 
the system of education here adopted, though new, 
in our country, have from the beginning been ac- 
knowledged by an unusual award of public favour 
to this establishment. A new organization has re- 
cently been adopted, and a board of trustees has 

















been constituted. In this board; in connexion with 


'| tigations of theoretic rule, but if physical education 
| is to be incorporated into our system of instruction, 
| —if a sound mind is to be preserved in a sound bo- 
|| dy—if our youth are to be fitted by practical science, 
and otherwise properly prepared to discharge the 
'| duties of useful citizens in the varied departments 
of active life, then must they be brought often into 
the field, where the physical powers can be trained 
to duty--where geodesic, andother scientific ope- 
rations may be systematically performed under the 
direction of an able instructer, and where practical 
instruction generally may to the greatest extent be 
combined with theoretical, with a special view to 
the student’s readiness for a direct entrance upon 
the employments of life, either in the field of fatigue 
or in the discharge of duties less severe. In the 
Institution noticed above, a successful advancement 
has been made, and is still further making towards 
the desired improvement—utility is sought in the 
design, and we would believe that the establish- 
ment possesses the highest claims to merit. 
SMEATON, 








Feb. 9, 1829, 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE—ELOQUENCE. 

The first remark which occurs to us in considering an- 
cient eloquence, is the unhappy fate of almost all the ora- 
tors of antiquity. It seems to have been the lot of genius 
in ancient times to fall a sacrifice to its own wild ambition, 
or to the savage temper of the people. The orators in par- 
ticular, mingling as they did in party strifes, in the, broils 
and contentions which agitated their republics, and finally 
polluting them with the blood of their citizens, have left be- 
hind a melancholy lesson to aspiring demagogues. Scarce- 
ly one of those, who led nations at their will, and who sat 
Ly the throne of empires, was permitted to die a natural 
death ; 
off by the assassin. 


they have either committed suicide, or been carried 
True eloquence has never been ex- 
empt from danger. The man who dares to speak as the 
orator should, if he is faithful to himself, must away with 
every earthly fear, and look only to the great issue of a life. 
He must be far above all momentary considerations, and 
lay bare the truth, whatever it may be—even in its naked- 
ness and hideousness ; never condescending to flatter the 
vices, the opinions, or the follies of the day. Eulogy, if 
rightly bestowed, will not injure the fame of the orator ; 
but still it is more inspiring and rousing to see him striving 
with a torrent of prejudice or denouncing the follies of the 
world ; to see him throwing the-fire-brands of eloquence, 
even though the flame may recoil upon himself, or waste 
Hence the reply of the Scythian 
to the haughty Alexander, has been admired for its bold- 
ness and the contempt of death which it exhibited. For 
this reason too, Cicero appears much more grand and ter- 


his own spirit to ashes. 


rible, when he is portraying the vices of Verres, Cataline, 
and Clodius, than when he is flattering Pompey or cringing 
to the power of Cesar ; his invectives then seem to be like 
arrows of fire, and we behold the victims of his indignation 
writhing at an immeasurable depth below. But when the 
scene is changed, and he pours forth his nauseous flattery 
into the ear of Pompey, we may admire the pleader, but 
we despise the man. 

Eloquence may not require that we should be always 
mingling with the tumults of the world ; but it does require 
that we should often put forth all our strength and courage ; 
and sometimes that we should speak out though death may 
stare us in the face. It was the fearlessness of the ancient 
orator that made him so truly eloquent, and that so often 
exposed him to perils that no modern orator would brave. 

Ruling as they did, the fierce democracies of Greece and 
Rome, they lived in the midst of earthquake and fire. 
They managed the haughty populace with a ribbon of 
silk—when that snapped, and it was almost sure to snap 
with every convulsion, they were all abroad in the storm 
that ensued, as helpless as the charioteer who has dropped 
the rein of wild horses : It is instructive, though sorfowful, 
to read the history of the ancient orators, to see them'now up- 
lifted to the sky—now grovelling to the earth ; now balanc- 
ing in their hands a mighty nation, with kings and princes 
kneeling at their feet ; and now, when the glory of their 
path is dim, compelled to see the wreck of their ambition, 
and to die in disgrace and ignominy. The great Athenian 
orator, who strove with nature herself, and triumphed over 
what would have been destiny to another, lived just long 
enough to see the vanity of greatness. He perished by 
taking poison, preferring to die thus, rather than full into 
the hands of Antipater. Cicero assassinated ; Cato a self- 
murderer; Cwsar at the ‘ base of Pompey’s statue,” 
pierced with twenty-three wounds, and Brutus falling on 
his own sword—these are the harrowing pictures of ancient 
oratory. How very few of those who devoted themselves 
to the study of eloquence ever became distinguished : and 
of those that were distinguished, how very few lived to en- 
joy the power they had obtained! So is it now. Modern 
history abounds with examples in proof. The most cele- 
brated of modern orators have died either of a broken heart, 
or of premature old age. The annals of the French revo- 
lution are telling upon almost every page of the destruction 
of orators—both those who served to swell the revolutionary 
torrent, and those who stood as mounds and dykes to resist 
its fury. Our own country too is not barren of example ; 














if we look to owr Congress, and see those who put their 
lives in jeopardy to vindicate opinions they have uttered 
in debate. A man who is truly eloquent, and who feels 
within himself the upgushing of power, like the sources of 
the sea, is frequently obliged to mingle in the strife of words ; 
his life cannot always be a life of pleasure, breathing as he 
does, the atmosphere of contention, with a tempest lowering 
for ever about his head. 

Another circumstance which strikes us in reviewing an- 
cient oratory, is the unexampled industry of ancient speak- 
ers. Perhaps nothing has contributed more to give charac- 
ter to antiquity ; to inflame our zeal in the pursuit of classic 
studies ; and to make us look back with a holy reverence 
upon the land of departed genius, than the astonishing ac- 
curacy and care with which all the ancient models were 
composed. The orators of old were literally devoted 
to the study of eloquence. All their energies and powers 
of mind wefe concentrated upon this one point. They did 
not attempt to tear their way at once into the temple of 
fame, there to inscribe their names among the great ones of 


| the earth ; but they ranged the whole field of human learn- 


ing, and made all their pursuits subservient to the study of 
eloquence. ‘They laboured with untiring vigour, and with 
all the enthusiasm of genius to perform something worthy 
of themselves ; something that would exalt them among 
their countrymen and feed their unappeasable appetite for 
glory. Therefore did Demosthenes transcribe the whole 
history of Thucydides, eight or ten times over, merely to 
catch the force and spirit of that historian. ‘Therefore did 
Isocrates wear away ten whole years of his life in writing 
his chief oration ;—a part of which he is said to have bor- 
rowed from Lysias and Thucydides. With so much care 
and attention did he prepare this, that it sounds like poetry 
itself—with not a vowel nor a consonant to offend the most 
delicate ear. The industry of Cicero, if we may believe 
what we gather frony himself and his contemporaries, was 
beyond all example. Indeed, his numerous orations, phi- 
losophical works and letters, a tenth part of which, it is said, 
have not survived the rudeness and overthrow of the dark 
ages—all prove his unparalleled assiduity, his deep research 
and extensive knowledge. Nota man that ever breathed, not 
even Lopez de Vega himself with all his tomes upon divini- 
ty, ever wrote more books, (1) if it is true that so many 
were swept away by the irruptions of the Goths and Ger- 
Contrast the industry of these men with the heed- 
lessness of modern orators, with their extempore effusions, 
which flutter for a day ; and a solution will not long be 
wanting to the question, why ancient eloquence is venerat- 
ed so much. 

A question has long agitated the literary world—whether 
the palm should be awarded to Demosthenes or Cicero. 
Critics and scholars have debated the question with much 
warmth of feeling—it has been a matter of dispute since 
the days of Augustus. Quinctilian, as a Roman and a lover 
of his own country and his native tongue, espouses the side 
of Cicero; while in France, where the people are of a 
lively cast, with all the volatile character of the Athenians, 
scholars in general, though with some exceptions, have con- 
tended stoutly for the superiority of the Greek. Fenelon 
calls him the prince of orators, and says of him what the 
Athenians said of Pericles, that he thunders and lightens 
and sweeps every thing before him. This is a question 
which can be determined upon no correct principles of 
reasoning—it is rather to be decided by the tastes and habits 
of mankind than by any acknowledged rules. It is certain, 
however, that the peculiar kind of eloquence made use of 
by each, was best adapted to their respective governments 
and to the age in which they lived. One was forcible and 
energetic, calculated to stir up the fine-eared, quick-spirited 
Athenians ; and the other had a style majestic and lofty, 
better suited for the pomp and dignity of the Roman people. 

We know not how it happens, but it is a fact which the 
biographies of great men bear us out in asserting—espe- 
cially when applied to orators, that wherever there is great 

(1) New works and fragments of works, writtea i Coe are 
yearly coming to light from the ruins and libraries of old world. 
His famous treatise De Republica has, within a few years, been dis- 


covered among the neglected manuscripts of one of the European 


mans. 











genius, there is also a great want of moral virtue. Nothing 
can be more conclusive as to this remark, than the history 
of the two most distinguished orators of antiquity. These 
two great men, though lifted up from the mass of mankind 
by extraordinary intellect, Jet themselves down by their 
avarice, their cowardice, and their want of common hones- 
ty ; and were frequently heard to condemn those very mea- 
sures which they had advocated with all the force of elo- 
quence. Nay, so inconsistent and dishonest were they, as, 
in these very orations, where they stood forth as the cham- 
pions of patriotism and love of country, to be paving the 
way for their own elevation to the height of power, even 
on the ruins of their republics. They wege blinded by pas- 
sion, moved by anger to inflict the severest wounds upon 
their countries, when it would gratify these inward longings 
for revenge. We sometimes find Cicero the base and ser- 
vile flatterer, and then we have reason to blush for genius ; 
we sometimes see him cringing to the power of Cesar, and 
bowing to his yoke; then we could weep for shame over 
the degeneration of eloquence ; but when he comes out as 
the bold advocate of the people, of liberty, and the rights of 
man, we are rejoiced to see the orator in his proper sphere, 
and we attribute to him his full reward. But what we in- 
tend to say of this uncommon man is, that his whole life 
exhibits a continued series of absurdity and inconsistency, 
His philosophical works, which perhaps give him as high a 
rank as his orations, if not a higher, reveal a profound 
knowledge of human nature, with a certain baseness of the 
heart which disgusts and wearies us with the man. His art 
of seeking the consulship, contains in it some admirable 
rules even for.the aspiring demagogues of our day ; but 
these precepts are not such as we should wish to see drop- 
ping from the mouth of one whose head was gray, who was 
familiar with the highest political and literary honours of 
the age. His oration on the Manilian law, though it does 
honour to him as an orator, and as an artful speaker, indi- 
cates throughout a want of principle and common honesty. 

The inconsistency of orators, however, is not to be 
charged upon antiquity alone. Burke, eloquent and gifted 
as he was, is sometimes the friend of liberty, and at others 
the friend of tyranny. When he bursts forth in the fall 
glory of his genins, like a pillar of fire, as in his celebrated 
speech for our fathers while warring for independence, (2) 
he appears to be the admirer of a liberal government ; but 
when the scales are turned, and France in the frenzy of liber- 
ty just regained, shakes off with the trappings and jewels 
of monarchy,’a few necessary safe-guards, he comes out in 
all the thunder of his eloquence, a political gladiator for king- 
craft and priest-craft, warring in the very front of the pha~ 
lanx for the unhallowed institutions of a most barbarous age. 
Nor is Burke alone in British history, ameng those who 
have sacrificed principle to interest. Even the great Pitt 
himself, who gloried in trampling down titles as the dust of 
the earth, soiled the name of the illustrious commoner by 
accepting a title. There is hardly one great man who 
breathed destruction upon the minions of kings and upon 
kings themseives, when he came into office, that did not 
forget his enmity to tyranny and lay it aside for ever, the 
moment he himself was intrusted with the truncheon of 
power. 3 

Ancient orators had opportunities presented to them for 
displaying their eloquence, which never have been given to 
the moderns. We cannot now expect thousands to listen 
with obedience and breathless awe to the speech of one 
man. Those days have gone by, in which orators could 
thunder in the forum, with listening crewds to echo and re- 
echo their praises. No one can now push himself into the 
throne of state by the mere power ef words ; none can 
claim the highest honours, with eloquence for the only pass-" 
port. . The path to political greatness now, is more compli-~ 
cated and steep ; the ascent is rendered laborious and diffi- 
cult ; and instead of being able at once, by the power of 
speech, to gain the affections of the people, and to move 
them as the wind moves the waters, now with a gentle mo- 
tion, like that of a shadow on the grass, now with a strong, 
overpowering swell, as of the breaking up of the high sea, 


(2) Burke~or Chatham? N. 
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men are obliged to flatter, to fawn upon the people, to lead 
them, not by force with strings which they cannot burst 

asunder, but with an outward show of respect, and deeply- 

contrived schemes of ambition. The office-seeker of our 

day, instead of being able to rush at once into the arena of 
eloquence, must toil over many a weary path ; must labour 

many a year, till his head shall have grown gray and his 

feet are ready to slide into the grave, before he may be 

ranked among the great ones of the land ; before he may 

venture to divest himself of his natural timidity, and utter 

his thoughts aloud. The young are not now helped for- 

ward with thec heering smile, and the sweet, flowery beck- 

oning of ancient times. The curtain of hope is not lifted 

aside, to reveal the future, swarming with gigantic phantoms 

—to make his heart heave and his eyes glitter with joy. 

The young are kept down ; their blooming hopes are nip- 

ped in the bud ; and it is not till they have shown forth in 
the maturity of age, that they meet with one to take them 
by the hand, and assist them in their lonely upward path. 

In our Congress, our State legislatures, and our tribunals of 
justice, seldom does a young man venture to break through 
the restraints of custom, or to throw out all his strength ; 
his progress is checked by the opinions of the world ; his 
thoughts are hampered by the censorious disposition of those 
who are older ; and it is not till he cuts the Gordian knot, 
and defies the fates themselves, that he is ranked among the 
worthy. Even then, unless he appear like the infant Her- 
cules, ready to crush full grown serpents, he is hurled to the 
ground by the strength of some aged giant who has grown 
gray in debate, and who delights in beating down and 
trampling to the earth the ambitious hope of a youthful ad- 
versary. Now and then, one may push forward into the 
thickest of the fight, and tower awhile there as high as the 
highest ; but unless, like William Pitt, he can give the 
death-blow at once to the insolent assumption of age— 
insulting age, and throw back upon the head of the scoffer 
his own biting sarcasms, his career is ended as soon as it is 
begun. 

We do not intend by these remarks to convey the idea 
that every young man is to be tolerated with his rant and 
fustian ; we only wish to say that sufficient encouragements 
are not given here, to early genius ; his buoyant hopes and 
fanciful visions are not sufficiently cherished ; and instead 
of meeting among the aged those who will take him by the 
hand, and lead him step by step through the by-ways of 
the world, he has to wrestle for himself; to become the 
artificer of his own fortune ; and at the same time to en- 
dure the jeers and scoffs of rivalry and envy. (2) 

Did the aged and the wise know how much a word of 


. The democracy of ancient states was happily calculated 
to widen the field of eloquence. When all Italy was con- 
gregated about the forum of Rome, listening in breathless 
awe to the speech of one man, his imagination was kindled ; 
his thoughts received new vigour ; he felt within himself 
his mighty power over the feelings of men; and thus he 
was wrought up to a kind of unearthly ecstasy ; the atmos- 
phere was lighted up,—a flame blazing around him, which 
he blew up and extinguished at pleasure. He talked of the 
rise and overthrow of states ; and his words were big with 
the fate of thousands ; he held empires in his hand, and | 
kings came to pray before him ; he moved the multitude | 
as by a talisman ; and they followed him without knowing | 
why. But when liberty was gone, and the triumvirate held | 
the reins of government ; when the list of emperors began, 
and the dark reign of Tiberius succeeded, oratory was lost 
in the fear of a tyrant: death was the penalty incurred by | 
him who had the presumption to speak aloud. (4) 


(4) Tacitus eloq ly and pathetically laments the decline of elo- | 
quence; not only in his history of the Roman emperors, but also in 
his treatise de causis corruptae eloquentiae. N. i 














HARVARD---BOWDOIN. 


I have been obliged to cut and carve rather freely 
here. N. | 


Mr. Neat,—I am a student of Harvard College. | 
I have the interest of that first and best of our Uni- 
versities most sincerely at heart. Still, I entertain | 
no personal animosity toward Bowdoin. I do with | 
“Clarence” deprecate the multiplication of Colle- | 
ges in the United States. It is an evilso apparent 
to an unprejudiced eye, so directly in opposition | 
with the true interests of Literature, tending so | 
inevitably to reduce the standard of scholarship, | 
(already too low in our country) that I shall not 
waste my time in endeavouring to estublish a truth, 
which will make its own way, with every well in- 
formed and liberal man. I have read with indig- 
nation, an article signed Veritas; this writer, at 
the very moment of uttering the most sweeping 
charges of falsification, does assert as facts, what I | 
take it upon me to say, are gross mistatements. * * | 

It is not true, that“ the high-toned morality of | 
Cambridge students, is not half so well known, nor 
so easily observed, as their flagrant immorality.” | 


| 
| 





cient grounds (in my mind) for considering their | 








theirs may effect ; what hidden fires it would kindle in the 
bosom of the young ; what holy aspirations it would draw | 
forth ; how many grateful emotions and enlivening hopes | 
it would foster ; they would on every occasion speak the | 
trath, and the whole truth, to the youthful and chivalrous. 
But there are some men like the orator of Roanoke, who | 
delight in mangling the tendrils and shoots of ambition, | 
before they have time to reach maturity, or strength to de- 
ride the blaze of the mid-day sun. 

These remarks may not apply to every case, but in ge- 
neral they are too true in our country, living as we do in a | 
republic. It was not so among the Greeks and Romans. | 
Young genius there had only to exhibit a sign of worth, 
and the voice of encouragement was heard like music in 
the wind. Thousands at the Olympic and Pythian games, 
would rise up and do homage to the man, who had distin- 
guished himself in the least from the surrounding crowd.(3) | 
Plandits and acclamations of every kind, triumphs and re- 
joicings, laurels and evergreens, made the heart beat high 
with hope. It was such things as these more than any su- 
perior genius, which make the name of the “ Eternal city”’ 
ring so loud in our ears, which caused so many of her 
great ones to speak “‘ in words that breathe, and thoughts 
that burn.”’ 








author as a man of weak mind, or as the publisher | 
of falsehood. Neither an honest man, nor a man | 
of sense would ever allow himself to stigmatise 


without discrimination, any body ofmen. * * 


\| ahead of the truth. 


Such general and unfounded assertions, are rue 





undertake its proof myself, whenever it may be dis- 
puted. 

Let any one read the paragraph which begins 
thus ; “ Does he imagine that it is an unwieldy mass 
of superannuated books,” &c. and deny, if he can, 
that it was here meant to be understood, that the 
advantages offered at Cambridge are rendered in- 
effectual, by misconduct ofghe officers or students 
of that institution, or both. If it means what I 
have stated—I deny it, and call upon the the assert- 
er to substantiate the charge—if it has not this 
meaning, it has no meaning. 

So much for him. 

But, alas for Harvard ! her enemies are not con- 
| tent with condemning her professors, her students, 

her library, and all her other ‘gaudy but useless ap- 
pendages.’ 

“ Looker on” asserts—that is, if what he doesas- 
sért has any meaning, “that the real course of in- 
struction at Cambridge, is not what it pretends to 
be, on the catalogue. If so, it is false.-—The course 
of instruction is such as is represented, excepting 
where men capable of judging, have deemed im- 
provement practicable. If my mind has been able 
thus to soar to the level of that of our impartial 
* Looker on,” who would not, for the world, “be 
considered as belonging to any party in the college 
warfare,” I must tell him, that he has got far 
Both parties may well rejoice 
that he belongs to neither. 

The sentence, “In order to see the full force.of 
this argument, it is necessary to consider, that the 
figure a young man is to make in the world, de- 
pends wholly on a college education; and that this 
depends much more upon the institution at which 
he receives it, than upon diligence and his own 
endeavours”—this sentence, I say, is either an ef- 
fort of misrepresentation, or an argument—if the 
former, I pity its author—if the latter it is illogical, 
and its ironical meaning goes to assert, that a young 
man, (ceteris paribus) with a good education, is no 
more likely to succeed in the world, than one who 
has received a less perfect one, or it kindly takes 





|| for granted, that those who enjoy fuller means neg- 


lect them, while less favoured persons make the 
best of what they have. Here the writer may 

| choose between poor wit and senseless too, a wrong 
conclusion assumed a priori—or an illogical deduc- 

| tion from false premises. 

From the last paragraph, we conclude it is the 





|| opinion of a “ Looker on” that a gentleman must 
| be a map without common sense and judgment,— 
| a man who is incapable of exertion or success.—If 


We would ask, if this writer is not guilty of mis- 
representation, in saying that the advantages pro- 


vided by the wise and beneficent, for the education |, 
of our youth, “are gaudy and in some measure | 


boasts, are gaudy or useless; till then we must con- 
sider him as having imbibed too little of infor- || 
mation (for acquiring which, I doubt not Bowdoin i 
presents valuable means) to know aright, even its 
value. i 
| 


We ask again, is it not a most unmanly perver- | 
sion of the meaning of Clarence, to state as his || 
opinion, “ that the higher the expenses are, at any | 
institution, the better is the education that can be I 
obtained at that, institution—when any one who || 
chooses to understand, must see in it, merely the Ht 
following assertion ; That he rejoices that the ex- 
pense of an education at Cambridge is greater, be- 
cause the greater expenditure ensures proportionally 
greater facilities ? Clarence is, 1 doubt not, ready 





to prove the fact of greater facilities ; if not, I dare 


useless appendages”—let him state how, in what, || 
and why, the advantages that Harvard College || 


this rule hold good reversed, I beg leave to con- 
gratulate him—for I dare say that he is that “ rara 
avis,” a perfect gentleman. 

Vinpex. 





And this too J have abridged. Young authors are 
not to be trusted with over much elbow room. 
N. 
I’ve raised a fever in the blood of age, 
And made the infant’s sinew strong as steel. 
Veritas says ‘ that it is unjust and false to assert, 
that college advantages and expenses are propor- 
tional.’ He acknowledges, that the libraries and 
laboratories of Harvard are superior to those of 


the youthful Bowdoin, and certain!y must be aware, 


that the instructers, and the different departments 
of literature which can be pursued at Cambridge, 
are more numerous, and then asserts, ‘that much 
of the difference of their respective expenses arises 
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from the price of board,’ which is a difference of | 
not more than fifty cents per week, at the very | 
highest estimate. Thus proving my position, that | 
as good an education cannot be obtained at Bow- | 
doin, as at Harvard, in proportion to the expense. | 
Still, Sir, I repeat my assertion, as a general rule | 
and merely as such, that an education must be ex- 
pensive in proportion to the greatness of its advan- 
tages, though Veritas has succeeded in proving as | 
an exception, that the expenses at Bowdoin are 
greater in proportion than those of Harvard. It is | 
on this point, that both my advérsaries dwell, yet I | 
need not go far for proofs. They will both grant, | 
that the advantages at Dartmouth are greater than 
those of a common school; and are not its expen- 
ses proportionally greater? May not the same be 
said of Harvard, when compared with Dartmouth ; 
and of an European education, when compared || 
with that which can be acquired at Harvard. 
Through the long gradation of schools, academies, | 
colleges and universities, my proposition will hold 
good. Great expense is a necessary evil accompa- || 
niment of great literary advantages. 

The absurdity of calling that philosophical appa- || 
ratus, gaudy and in some measure useless, which || 
knows not an equal on the American continent, and || 
many of the instruments of which are fine speci- 
mens of the skill of naturalists—and of calling that | 
library, which has been declared by an eminent na- || 
tive of the other side of the Atlantic, to be, compa- || 
ratively, as judicious a selection as any on the clas- || 
sic soil of Europe, is pitiable. 

My figure, in entitling Harvard the fountain head, |, 
&c. is called absurd, and he asks; “can the foun- 
tain, at the same place, send forth both sweet water 
and bitter?” Certainly not“ at the same place ;” 
but may not the purest water become sweet or bit- || 
ter, as it runs through substances that possess those 
qualities ; or muddy, if it courses through filth? 
He speaks of ‘a multiplicity of studies left to the 
whimsical judgment of young men.’ At Cambridge, 
a young man chooses his course of study with the 
advice of his parents ; or he suits his own taste and 
habits of mind, by selecting such as have an imme- 
diate bearing on his future prospects and pursuits. 
And it is not a choice between good and evil, but a 
choice of one, from a number of equal advantages. | 
He observes that it is abusive to say, that religious 
colleges make all their students Deists or Fanatics ; 
and I agree with him. WhatI asserted, was in 
allusion to “young men inclined to dissipation,” 
whose passions and feelings are strong and ungo- | 
vernable. My assertion, I am confident, was true. 
I have the testimony of two gentlemen, whom I do 
know, in opposition to that of Veritas, whom I do 
not know. 

I come now, Sir, to a more serious imputation— 
I approach holy ground, and I will not tread upon || 
it with a light or thoughtless foot. The marks of | 
quotation I used might have shielded me from his i 
charge, and have shown him, that I considered the 
term “ pious youths,” as technically expressive of | 
those boys, who are pious from the excitement of a 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
] 





moment, and whose piety passes away with that | 
| But the greater the number of instructers, so much the 


moment; and who when another exeiting scene 
appears, are pious again; who are pious from 
transitory impulse, and not from reason ; from pas- 
sion, and not from -prineiple. It is a term, which 


has been much abused, and in its abuse, I employed 
it.—But on this point, I presume, our sentiments 
will never agree. I deprecate religious controver- 
That, which I have written, I 
No man thinks of 


sy in a newspaper. 
have written with reluctance. 











religion or morality, with more respect and venera- 
tion than myself; but I detest hypocrisy, and I pity 
fanaticism. 

I agree, Sir, with your correspondent, in think- 
ing, that his next question scarcely needs a reply, 
or if it does, am heartily willing to await the decision 
of those to whom he has appealed. 

As to his concluding assertion—I feel grateful 
to him, that he has assisted me, in giving more than 
my own opinion, in support of my position. 

In fine, sir, Veritas appears dissatisfied with the 
rank I have allotted Bowdoin among the literary 
institutions of America. In that allotment, I con- 
fess that I erred; and now annul it entirely, be- 
lieving, on more serious consideration, that she 
must sink in the scale below Jefferson and Dart- 
mouth. 

CLARENCE. 





a 
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REVIEW. 





CurisTiAN TEACHER’s MANUAL. Boston. Bowles 
& Dearborn. 

In the notice of this little, but very precious work, 
which appeared a week or two ago in our paper, nothing 
was said of its intention or peculiar character. The first 
opportunity is now taken advantage of, to add another pa- 
ragraph, explanatory of the purpose had in view by the 
very clever woman, who is the editor of it. 

The public are not now to be reminded how much the 
next generation,—that which is now budding and flowering 


| about our paths, and throwing up the fragrance of a touched 


and happy heart, from the midst of all our cities and towns 
and great thoroughfares of life, owe now—and more they 
will hereafter owe—to Sunday Schools. 

But Sunday Schools are not altogether what they should 
be, nor what they may be. The teachers have but a vague 
idea of the amazing power they enjoy ; a power which 


| wisely and patiently employed were enough, almost with- 


out any earthly aid, to change the character of posterity. 
They want a plan for themselves: they require to act in a 
body, to one purpose, and with one view. They are not 
to spend their Sabbaths in sowing the seeds of this or that 
peculiar faith : what they are required to do, is to improve 
the heart, and the understanding, by broad, generous and 
liberal truths : leaving the views of a party to spring up 
when and where it may please God. 

The Christian Teacher’s Manual sets out with a view of 
the subject, which deserves to appear in its own simple, 


free language. 
««The publication now proposed, is intended to assist 


| parents and Sunday school teachers in their duties as reli- 
| gious instructers ; by providing them with “such materials | 
| and views, as they may not be able so easily to procure 


for themselves. It is also hoped by those who are engaged 


| in this work, that it may be the means of establishing and 
| preserving among parents and teachers that unity of spirit 


and principle which ought to govern all the various institu- 
tions for religious education.’’ 
* * * * 

‘* Religious instruction, and more especially since the 
establishment of Sunday schools, has b a general 
concern of the community. The effect of this is to enlist 
in its cause a greater variety of talents and knowledge, than 
a more exclusive system of education could command. 





more important is it, that they should be acquainted with 
each other’s views, and unite in following those which are 
best caleulated to promote their commén object. Educa- 
tion consists in the gradual and harmonious development of 
the various powers of the pupil. Accordingly the work of 
education, though distributed among many hands and 
minds, should be guided by the same spirit and principles. 
Domestic education and public instruction should aid and 
complete each other. 


To promote this concert between parents and Sunday 
school teachers, in theory as well as practice, is the first 
object of, “‘ The Christian Teacher’s Manual.’’ As the 
religious instruction of the young ought to exclude ag 
much as possible all those dogmatical views which 
distinguish one sect from another, it is hoped that this 
object may be attained notwithstanding such differ- 
ences among parents and teachers. 

The other great object of this work is to furnish addi- 
tional means of instruction to parents and Sunday school 
teachers. Under these means we comprehend materials for 
instruction, reviews of new works, discussions upon differ- 
ent modes of religious education, extracts from books not 
| generally known or not easy to be obtained. Teachers 
| and parents, it is thought, would be benefited by a more 

regular and permanent assistance than they receive from 
the detached materials occasionally fwanished by separate 
| books on various subjects. ‘To command a truly valuable 
| aid from books requires access to large and expensive 

works, as well as much fime to select, and arrange, and 
| modify the matter which is thus procured. Nor is it al- 
| ways possible, with the most diligent and extensive re- 
| search, to find what is exactly adapted to the children of a 
particular school, or class, or family. Original instruc- 
tion applicable to their own circumstances is pecu- 
liarly gratifying to children, and operates with a more 
distinct and permanent influence on their minds. To 
facilitate such teaching will be an important object of this 
publication. 

Among those who engage in the instruction of children 
in Sunday schools, there are necessarily many who labour 
under the disadvantages arising from inexperience and the 
want of definite views of the nature and objects of Sunday 
school teaching. To individuals so situated the proposed 
work, it is hoped, will be of service in affording informa- 
tion of a general kind, connected with religious instruction, 
and at the same time, those suggestions of a practical sort, 
which may aid in the formation of classes, in conducting 
their lessons and exercises, and in opening and organizing 
new schools.’” 





** With respect to materials of religious instraction 
which this publication is intended to furnish, we shall se- 
lect our subjects from the word, and the works of God. 
We shall recur to the real world, and that of fiction, for 
such topics as seem to be best adapted to lead the minds of 
children to the knowledge and love of the universal Father. 
In accordance with these general views, the subjects em- 
braced in the ‘‘ Christian Teacher’s Manual,’’ will be 
chiefly the following : 

Methods of addressing the minds of children. 

Hints to teachers. 

Explanations of Scripture, with geographical and histori- 
cal illustrations. 

Religions instraction from natural objects, and histories 
taken from rea) life. 

Stories and Hymns adapted to children. 

Accounts of Sunday schools.’ 

Such is the intention of the work. But how has that 
intention developed itself, and with what success? Open 
at any page you please, and the answer will be satisfactory. 
The language is clear, the subjects well chosen, well treat- 
ed, and well connected. The price and the printing of the 
work are much in its favour. It has been established above 
a year ; is charged at two dollars, issued monthly, is em- 
bellished with lithography, and makes two handsome vol- 
umes of 250 pages a year. 

Only two or three errors, have I been able to find in it ; 
and they are all of one sort, and such as another would 
forgive. Vol. I. No. L. page 20, “No one should take a 
class in a Sunday school, merely because this or that friend 
wishes they should, or beeause the clergyman has request- 
ed it—or because they think it is proper.”"—And again, 
Vol. I. No. VI. page 333, “« But when we have been in- 
attentive listeners to the voiee of a teacher or a friend, 
it is impossible to make up in any such way for what we 
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have lest ; and if we could ask them to repeat what we 
had lost, it must add much to their trouble in teaching us.’’ 
The sensible, good natured author (I judge of her alto- 
gether by her writing) will forgive this, I hope, and profit 
by it. N. 





MOORE’S NEW POEM. 

Opes on CasH, Corn, AND CaTHoLics. Thereis no 
reviewing such a volume as this. The flavour and spirit es- 
cape, while you are making up your mind how to describe 
them. As poetry, it is brimful of music—and if regarded as 
satire, a large portion of it is the very essence of biting truth. 
Lord Eldon, with all his doubts, and doubts concerning 
doubts, and about halfa score of the chief men of the day, 
are literally tickled to death. 

The following Ode is no more than a happy specimen of 
the whole concentrated bitterness of Moore’s nature. But 
akey is wanted. Jeremy Bentham is the proprietor of the 
Westminster Review: Mill the father, John Mill the son, 
Mr. Fonblanque (the sharp reviewer of Moore in that very 
work), are writers for the W. R., and the W. R, has been a 
very severe, andon some accounts a very unfair reviewer of 
Mr. Moore. Hence the Ode below, and the bitter—bitter 
allusions that are found elsewhere to utility, Bentham, and 
breeding. N. 

OBE TO THE SUBLIME PORTE. 


Great Sultan, how wise are thy State compositions ! 
And oh, above all, I admire that Decree, 

In which thou command’st, that all she politicians 
Shall forthwith be strangled and cast in the sea. 


°T is my fortune toknow a lean Benthamite spinster— 
A maid, who her faith in old Jeremy puts; 

Who talks, with a lisp, of “ the last new Westminster,” 
And hopes you’re delighted with “ Mill upon Gluts ;” 


Who tells you how clever one Mr, Fun-blank is, 
How charming his Articles ’gainst the Nobility ;— 
And assures you that even a gentleman’s rank is, 
In Jeremy’s school, of no sort of utility. 


To see her, ye Gods, a new Number perusing— 
ART. 1—‘“ On the Needle’s variations,” by Pl—e ; 

ART, 2—By her fav’rite Fun-blank—* so amusing ! 
Dear man! he makes Poetry quite a Law case,” 


Art. 3“ Upon Fallacies,” Jeremy’s own ;— 

(Chief Fallacy being, his hope to find readers) ;— 
Art. 4—‘ Upon Honesty,” author unknown ;-- 

ART. 5—(by the young Mr. M)—“‘ Hints to Breeders.” 


Oh, Sultan, oh, Sultan, though oft for the bag 
And the bowstring, like thee, I am tempted to call— 
Though drowning’s too good for each blue-stocking hag, 
I would bag this she Benthamite first of them all ! 


And, lest she should ever again lift her head 
From the watery bottom, her clack to renew,— 
As a clog, as a sinker, far better than lead, 
I would hang round her neck her own darling Review. 


N.B.—The ‘ she-politician” alluded to here, is Mrs. 
George Grote, the banker's wife ; she has made up an arti- 
Cle ‘or two for the W. R.; and her husband was the author 
of the Greek Papers. N. 








PORTLAND, 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEB. 19, 1829. 


Mrs. Have’s MaGazine.—For several months I have 
not had an opportunity of seeing how this clever and ami- 
able sister (in the brotherhood of literature) was getting 
along. @And now that I have an Opportunity, with her 
number for January before me, I have no time to say more 
than that she and her work are both honourable to our 
coun Judging by the mother’s heart visible in the pre- 
face for 1829—where it is said “she will devote herself with 
all the a ed in her power, to its arrangement. But she 
cannot dothis without pecuniary remuneration. She does 
not write for fame. She is animated by the hope of a 
far higher reward, that of being enabled to support and 
educate her children. She asks patropage”’ (a vile word) 
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the surest guaranty on earth, that she will endeavour to re- 
deem her pledge—the guaranty of a mother’s affection.”’ 
Judging I say from the mother’s heart visible here, and 
from the character of the work itself, which may be read 
by men with advantage, it would be strange indeed if it 
were not widely circulated among mothers and daughters 
and fathers, N. 


not ;—I trust that you know too well what is due to your- 
self and to the public, to remain silent on so important an 
occasion. 















Respectfully your’s, 
8. W.” 

I wish I knew the writer of the Methodist story.—Five 
to one he is a Yankee ; and fifty to one that S. W. is an- 
‘Tux Man or Two Lives. Boston. Wells & Lilly. | other. N. 

A very strange work this, and very German withal, though Potiox’s Course or Time. Really it is too much 
it would appear to be intended for the English market. It || for human patience to hear such a thing as this compared, 
is neither brilliant nor showy ; noris it of a nature to startle | and gravely too, with some of the grandest productions of 
or astonish a reader ; and yet, the sober sincere style, and human genius. Have we no judges of poetry in our land ? 
the healthy extravagance, which together form its charac- | —Or has it come to this, that we judge of a poem by its 
ter, will not allow you to throw it aside, after you have | theology ? Are we to be dependant for our opinions of the 
once taken it up, even though you may be half tired to || merit of a poem, upon the published letters of the «* Princi- 
death of it, two or three times before you get through. | pal of Female Seminaries, in Weathersfield, Connecti- 
Perhaps, after all, the best idea of its extraordinary na- || cut,’’ a famous place for ——, not for poetry, as I ever 
ture, may be gathered from a simple statement of these || heard, nor so far as I know, for any other extraordinary, or 
two facts—I. That it is the history of a man who having || fragrant effusion of power ?—What does the Rev. Joseph 
uttered a cry at the moment of death, a prayer that he || Emmerson—of Weathersfield, Connecticut, and the 
might be allowed to live his life over again once more, and | author of a book about the Millenium—know of poetry? 
thereby atone for the life just finished, had his prayer grant- || And how came he to write the letter which has been given 
ed ; and was allowed to reappear upon earth, in a far coun- || t0 the world by the publishers? Pollok’s Course of 
try, and to grow up an Englishman, with the consciousness | Time is a heavy, sober-sided, wordy and respectable af- 
of having before been a German : and II. That it is acalm, || air, and that is all. N. 
beautiful, and rather profound, though somewhat mysteri- Pieasanr Errors.—A valued correspondent rites 
ous illustration of the faith just revived abroad, on the sub- |) as follows — 

ject of animal magnetism. | ** What do you mean, thou most punctilious of all edi- 
What a book might be made of such a fine idea, even |' torial grammarians, by saying—(Yankee, &c. No. 4. Vol. 








yet. Suppose every man was allowed to come back in 
another shape, and mingle anew with the world, and sit 
down again with his wife and family, among his friends and 
relations, and hear the judgment of posterity concerning his 
best and worst actions—what a reviewing that would be for 
a reviewer! On the whole, the Man or Two Lives 
must be the work of a good man, a philosopher, though 
a visionary, and a lover of utility in every shape. NN. 





PLaGiarism.—A clever scribe, in the Mississipp1 
Apvocare, of Jan. 3, (a new paper) charges the writer 
| of the Methodist story, of the Atlantic Souvenir, reviewed 
|in Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette 47—Wwhere one 
| passage is quoted and praised highly, with having stolen 
| that very passage from Henry Clay. 

After a handful or so of pleasant, sociable remarks, he 


I would not care sixpence about it ; but, sir, when they 
| come to the west, and rob us of the few brilliant gems we 
| possess, flesh and blood cannot bear it. 'The little piece of 
| property in question, belongs to Henry Clay ; and though 
| [have long since ceased to respect Mr. Clay as a politi- 
| cian, yet I reverence him as an orator, and consider myself 
bound to guard. his literary property from depredation. I 
will now inform you how this beautiful idea originated. 

Mr. Clay was employed, as an attorney, in some impor- 
tant cause in Kentucky. The law and the evidence were 
so convincing and clear in favour of Mr. Clay’s client, that 
it was deemed unnecessary to argue the case, and the jury 
accordingly retired. When they returned, they gave a 
verdict against him. It operated like magic upon Mr. Clay: 
| he sprung from his seat and for a few moments gazed upon 
| the jury in profound amazement ; then, turning to the 
| judge, he exclaimed, in his energetic and emphatic man- 
ner: “Had a burst of thunder sent its vivid lightnings 
from an unclouded sky, and riven this temple in atoms, 
I could not have been more surprised than at the verdict 
which has just been rendered.” 

The plagiarism is evident. But perhaps you will say 
that I have no right to impute it to a yankee, since the 
work appeared at Philadelphia. That wont do, Mr. Neal, 
it is too bold and barefaced for any but a downright and 
full blooded yankee, and I call upon you, as a Jiterary 
magistrate, and a lover of poetic justice, to search out 
the offender, and eharge the crime home upon him. Shall 
such villainy pass unpunished? Will you, Mr. Neal, con- 
sent to place, with your own hands, upon his unblushing 





“because she intends to deserve it ; and the public has 






brow, the wreath sparklipg with stolen gems? I trust 


says, ‘‘ If the Yankees would steal only from one another, | 
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II, p. 31, col. 3, about the middle) * should he came to 
his aid’’—i. e. instead of come to his aid. Do you say he 
had came ? had he came—had his wit came—or had not 
his wit came ?—Fie upon thee, John !”’ 

On referring to the passage, I find it runs thus—‘* Had 
not his ever ready wit come to his aid, p. 21, should be 
came to his aid.’ To make the above clear, the reader 
has only so to alter the words in that paragraph, as to make 
c-a-me take the place of c-o-me, and c-o-me take that of 
c-a-me. The error in the book reviewed was not c-o-me, 
but c-a-me ; and the correction made by me, was not 
c-a-me, but c-o-me. 





Booxs. Fow.e’s Enciish GRAMMAR, Ist and 2d 
Part received : Lirrex’s Museum—sundry pamphlets. 

Greene’s GRAMMAR, SECTARIAN DiscouRsEs, 
&c. &c. unavoidably postponed. 








A QUERY. 

Our friend below, who may be sure at least of the sinceri- 
ty of the person alluded to, must be aware (as a man 
of the world) that in our country, it is oftener shyness, 
or sheer awkwardness, than either forgetfulness or pride, 
that prevents our people from ever speaking first. ‘Their 
self-love would be so hurt, if they should not be known, 
after they had put forth a cordial how d’ye do? N. 


Mr. Near,—Having been a long time immured in a 
country village-—it can scarcely be expected that I should 
have kept pace with the fashious of a town life, and the 
various innovations and inroads which new customs have 
made upon old fashioned hospitality and peliteness—-and 
imtending to pass a few weeks im your city, (as it is termed 
in courtesy) being ever willing to learn, and wishing to do 
no violence to the feelings of any mortal on this time-chang- 
ing earth-—I appeal to you ” the umpire, in these smal? 
matters of etiquette, as well, i need be, in the more weigh- 
ty matters of the law—-of fashion—to decide,—how many 
times you may pass an old acquaintance, whom you per- 
fectly recollect, and whom you have every reason to be- 
lieve perfectly recollects you, before you allow the scales 
to drop from your eyes—with a—bless me, is it you ? 
Quere—Whose duty is it to speak first? And should that 
opportunity be sought, in some by-corner—dark lane— 
or in broad day light—open street? Provided always, 
that both parties shall have -— claim to respectability 
—at least in their own estimation. 

Now as my case, for ought I know, may reach that of 
many others, you are earnestly requested to take it under 
your censorship ; and oblige an old acquaintance, aud an 
intended subscriber to the YANKEE. 
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For such poetry we are always ready to make room. N. 
THE ICE-SHIP. 


I stood upon our tall ship’s deck, 
And looked upon the sea, 
I saw a vessel moving on, 
And solemnly came she. 
Slowly and softly crept she on, 
Like a thing whose life is gone. 


Her sides were black, her masts were bent— 
And when she came us near, 

Her deck was ice, no sails she had ; 
Alas ! it made me fear— 

But still I looked as she came along, 

Like a spectre-ship the ice among. 


Nearer and nearer she cometh up, 
Nearer and nearer yet-— 
And on her deck in its dreariness, 
No living beings sit. 
Bat she is still as the house of death— 
So still, the ear it wearieth, 


No sound, no sound—alas for her ! 
The tomb is not so still— 
Alas for her—and for the crew, 
That once the ship did fill, 
That crowded snow, that place of dread, 
The ice-girt home of many dead. 


In truth it was a fearful sight, 
As up it came to me; 
For years and years that ship had sailed 
Upon that silent sea ; 
Securely going her dangerous way— 
As in the South on a summer day. 


Her frozen crew, alas that they 
Their friends should never see ! 
But that for ever, night and day, 
They in the ice should be ; 
And sleep upon the sullen wave, 
At length to be their quiet grave. 


That time is past, but now to me, 

Even now—there comes that sight ; 
My soul is on that frozen sea, 

In visions of the night ; 
God shield us from that spectre sail 
That mindeth neither shout nor hail, 
Nor leave us in the frozen sea, 
With the spectre-ship for company. 

ALBERT. 


Yes—it shall have a birth. N. 


Joun Neau,—l understand pork puddings better than 
rhymes ; but these are as good as nine-tenths of newspaper 
poetry—so miscalled. At any rate, they are good enough 
for your paper, (1) and have cost me an hour’s brain- 
cudgelling. 

A DEATH SONG. 


** Namantenow, the head sachem of all the Narragan- 
setts, would not accept his life when offered on the condi- 
tion that he should make peace with the English. When 
he was informed that it was determined to put him to death, 
he said, ‘ I like it well. I shall die before my heart is 
soft—before I shall have Spoken any thing unworthy 
of myself.” ’’—Neau’s Orrer-Bac. 


Betray my land? Ay, when the eagle 
Cowers beneath a heron’s beak ; 
Ay, when the lion from the beagle 
‘Turns with a recreant cheek. 
Betray my home? and from your fire, 
Bear off a heart of fear ? 
Yea, change a wounded tiger’s ire 
To the milk blood of the deer ? 
(1) So I think. N. 


+ 


Go ask my fathers—those whose bones 
Rest in a brave man’s grave ; 

Go ask their trophied mound of stones, 
The trees which o’er them wave. 


| A traitor be? and lose that chase 
Which tempts beyond the grave? 

Become the nameless of my race— 
A coward—woman—slave ? 


Go back—rekindle now your flame, 
Each sinew let it sear. 

*Tis not so scorching as that shame 
Which blasts the heart of fear. 


Shout, shout, ye dead—my soul is free, 
I greet ye, fathers, now. 

Your crowns are green—they wait for me— 
Will flourish on my brow ! 


Farewell ye woods,—farewell thon sky,— 
I hail the glorious dead ; 

They greet me for my victory, 
And love the brave one’s tread.— 


This is my death-song,—let it rest 
Deep in your hearts, my foes ; 

I sleep fore’er among the blest, 
Where heroes’ hearts repose. 


I wake,—the arrow’s fatal barb 
Is in my hand anew : 

I wake—put on the war-feast garb— 
And shout the war-halloo !— 


°Tis better far with fame to die, 
Than live, and, nameless, stoop 
To the proud taunt of infamy ;— 
Hurra for my death war-whoop ! 
ICHABOD. 








SKETCHES FROM LIFE.---NO. 5. 


| Saying this, he galloped into the wood ; and they pro- 
ceeded on their journey,—the feelings of all solemnized to 
| @ profound stillness, Within a little time, they passed a 
| man at work by the road-side, who enquired the news. 
| The driver told him, as well as he could through the 
| horn, that the reg’lars were out ; and the man left his ca 
| and plough upon the spot ; shouldered a musket which lay 
| concealed in the bushes, and set off directly for the scene 
| of contention, without once looking behind him. 
| ‘There will be a storm, I think, said Hale. 
{ I think so, too—he’ll never outwalk it—how black and 
| threatening it looks overhead. Ah !—was that thunder ? 

I hope not—I am afraid of thunder. 

Afraid of thunder !—You !—Gracions God ! 
Mr. Hovey !—excuse me—I cannot bear to hear His 

| name taken so idly—so vainly—so irreverently. 
I beg your pardon—I was hardly sensible of what I said. 
| Sir,—that has been my owncase. I too have blasphem- 
ed without knowing it. What a frightful excuse! To be- 
| come so habituated to the taking of our Maker’s name, at 
| every little emotion of surprise, that we do not even know 
| when we are taking it, that our hearts do not reproach us ; 

our consciences are no longer sensible to the outrage—and 
| that nothing within our blood stirs at the profanation. 
| You have been religiously educated, I see. 
| Yes—and so have you ; perhaps with too much rigour— 
| if so, set a guard upon yourself. We are exceedingly apt, 

Mr. Hovey—you will pardon this liberty of speech—to be- 
come licentious and profligate, when we are suddenly set 
loose from unreasonable restraint. Have a care, I 

you ; or, like me, you may learn to confound all distinc- 
tions, between form and substance, now that you are in a 
measure, your own master ; and have discovered that there 
is not much in the forms, which you have been made to 
observe. Yes—you are right ; I was religiously educated: 
I had never heard an oath in my life, wry 3 from a lewd 
man, who was proverbially wretched and foolish, until a 


—and, before I knew it—made me worse than himself. 
I grew ashamed of my rusticity—ashamed of my inno- 
cence——. 

George Hovey looked up, at a sudden change of the 
speaker’s breathing. Hale’s eyes were shut; but the 
bright water was issuing from beneath the lids, in large 
heavy drops. 

It was my chance, continued Hale, in a low voice, to 
see a fellow creature killed by lightning, at the very mo- 
ment we were both blaspheming together. 




















fashionable, showy young fellow came down from the city- 





Wen ~ under a, large The sky had be 
e were i a tree. y 

come waaay ate while the sun was playing round our 
feet. Both of us uttered an exclamation of surprise,—ac- 
companied with words that I dare not repeat. A bright 
flash and a loud explosion instantly followed. We were 
both struck down :—for a minute or two I was completely 
stunned. My first notion, I remember, was, that I had 
been shot by somebody, in ambush. Then I thought, suc- 
cessively, though instantaneously, of an earthquake—q 
judgment—a thunder-clap. But I soon heard a great rush 
ing noise in the sky; and when I looked up, for a moment 
I believed the world was on fire. The tree over me was 
all in a bright blaze ; and the flame shot up through the 
branches like a multitude of rockets, to a prodigious hei 

in the air, and roared and sparkled with a continual ex 
sion. ‘The sky was very black—black as death—black as 
midnight-—and the ground was covered with ignited splinters 
and whirling leaves. The and earth were torn up, 
about my feet—the turf parched and burnt—little fissures 
multiplied, before my very eyes—and the naked soil appear- 
ed cracking on every side of me, where, a minute before, 
flowers and green grass were growing: And out of these 
fissures there came up a white heavy smoke and a hot steam, 
with a strong disagreeable odour. I had leisure to observe 
all these a ces, which I shall never forget. On re- 
collecting myself more fully, and turning about, I saw the 
body of a dead man—a. stripped of its clothes—I had 
quite forgotten my companion—amy fellow blasphemer. I 
crawled up to it. I turned it over and over, before I could 
recollect where I was. I examined it from head to foot— 
not a bruise, nor a wound, nor a scar—nor a drop of blood 
was there to be seen. I put my hand upon the heart—the 
very = into which the bolt had penetrated and explod- 
ed. I asked myself how it had been done? Where was 
the invisible avenue to the vital part? The body was warm; 
and yet so perfectly dead, so motionless ! 

I saw some account of it, said George, in a whisper. It 
occurred summer before last, did it bees a . 

Yes. Think of my feeli T ay—no guiltier 
than myself—taken +A Day vanedoantlh his upturned eyes 
quenched for ever; his mouth open, as if yet speaking ; 
as if the soul were pronouncing a malediction upon itself 
in another world, the warm body were repeating it, 
like an echo—the separation, perhaps, not being wholly 
accomplished, nor all sympathy extinct. Forgive my agi 
tation—I do not make myself understood, I see—what I 
felt was this—I felt as if I were looking, not at the dead 
body of poor Varnum, but at the countenance of the spirit 
—the arraigned and shaking soul. 

I have seen the lightning strike more than once, faltered 
Hovey : It is terrible ! (catching his breath)—I have seen 
more than one thunder storm, that appeared to unstead 
the foundations of the earth. I have seen a steeple streck 
in a serene day—with only one flash, and a sharp rattle— 
the smoke instantaneously pouring out of it, like the white 
blast of a furnace ; I have seen a large wood, in a blaze— 
the brooks running fire, at any - great trees groan- 
ing—their bark crumbling and falling—their roots on fire— 
the earth all uptorn about them. I have seen the rocks 
too, crumbling—the very rocks—and the great mountain, 
back of our house, actually smoking, in some of the thun- 
der storms, which are common to that region ; but, I con- 
fess, without any other feeling than delight—a wild, ungo- 
vernable exultation—but your story, sir—I shall not soon 
forget that. 

So was it with me till this event. I used to go out, and 
hearken to the thunder, with a solemn pleasure—with a 
continual, slow heaving of the heart. But this death made 
a coward of me, on the spot. I have never been myself 
since. The noise of distant thunder troubles me like the 
approach of battle ; and the very summer-lightning, whieh 
I know to be as innocent as the moonshine, frights and agi- 
tates me so, that—hark !—that is thunder, I believe—ex- 
cuse me—I cannot talk any more. 

That is like no thunder that ever I heard, said George. 

It was the roar of battle. It was the outbreaking of the 
Revolutionary war. N. 
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